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VIRGINIA 


OLD AND NEW 


ARRY Me Back to Old Virginny” is the 

opening line of a song which your class 
may want to sing as a sort of warm-up to this 
issue of Junior Scholastic. Well, what if you 
were carried back to Virginia—right now in 
an automobile? Back to “Old Virginny” in a 
1938 streamlined car? Why. that's impossible, 
you say. Of course it would be “New Virginia” 
that you would see, but you'd be surprised at 
the number of things to remind you of the “Old 
Virginny” of song and history. Here in these 
pictures, in the article on the opposite page 
and the map on page 4, you will get an idea 
of Virginia as she stands today—a blend of 
the old and the new. 
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THE FIRST LIGHTHOUSE: At Cape Henry, Va., near Norfolk, the United States 


government built its first lighthouse in 1791. The old structure still stands today. in proud pos- 
session of the sand dune. close by the new electrically-operated lighthouse. 





MOUNTAIN BOY with his guitar. In 


the Blue Ridge Mountains, many of the people 
live pretty much as their mountaineer fore- 
fathers lived. Their songs aré world-famous. 





WILLIAMSBURG, the old capital” 


city. has been restored, and stands today as 
it was in 1750. Photo shows the Governor's 
carriage before the palace gates. (1937 photo) 


FIRST ENGLISH COLONIES 
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SITE OF FIRST ENGLISH 
SETTLEMENTS IN NEW 
WORLD, 1535-7- BIRTHPLACE 
OF VIRGINIA DARE, FIRST 
CHILD BORN OF ENGLISH 
PARENTS IN AMERICA, AU-~ 
GUST 18, 1587. 





















Charles A. Farrell 


Photo of marker at Ft. Raleigh on Roanoke 
Island, N. C., formerly part of Virginia, 


SKYLINE DRIVE: «et». Aiong the 


crest of the Blue Ridge Mountains winds @ 
new 66-mile highway called Skyline Drive, 







Virginia Conservation Commission 





REDISCOVERING AMERICA 


Virginia’s Colonial Civilization Shines Through Into Modern Life 


ID you ever hear of the King- 
D dom of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, and Virginia? That is 
how Charles II described his posses- 
sions in 1660 when he ascended the 
throne. 
The father of Charles II, you may 
remember, was beheaded by Oliver 
Cromwell’s Puritan rebels. At the 
time Charles I lost his throne (and 
his head along with it), it looked as 
though there never would be another 
King of England. When Charles II 
eventually gained the throne his fa- 
ther had lost, he naturally felt pretty 
good about it. 
Just as Postmaster-General Farley 
orders new postage stamps for a 
great event, Charles II ordered new 
coins struck off in honor of his ac- 
cession to the throne. On the coin he 
listed what he thought were his 
most important possessions — Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, and Virginia. 
Charles II had never visited the 
New World, so he could be pardoned 
for naming Virginia last. He had 
never looked over the blue ridges of 
the Shenandoah Valiey; never heard 
the waterfalls where the 
Piedmont meets the Tide- 
water; never sailed into the 
calm harbors of the James 
and the Potomac. Had he 
done so, chances are Vir- 
ginia would have been 
placed first. 


A “First” Place 


Virginia is used to being 
first. In 1607, Virginia was 
the first permanent settle- 
ment of English - speaking 
people on this continent. 
Until 1820, this settlement 
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ington and Lee University (1869). 
The first city manager was appointed 
at Staunton in 1908. In 1933 the first 
CCC camp opened at Luray, town 
famous for its limestone caves. 
Therefore, Virginia being first in 
the rise of American civilization, it is 
fitting that Virginia comes first in 
Junior Scholastic’s All-America se- 
ries on the regions of the United 
States. 

The history of Virginia is so noble 
that the state has a hard time living 
up to its reputation. How would you 
feel as the younger brother of a great 
man, with all your friends asking, 
“Why aren’t you like your big broth- 
er?” Every Virginian would like to 
be a genius and a gentleman like 
Thomas Jefferson or Robert E. Lee, 
but that is asking too much of an or- 
dinary mortal. Modern Virginia turns 
out great men like President Wilson 
and the Antarctic explorer, Richard 
Byrd. Nevertheless, Virginia’s great 
past caused Mark Twain to jest, 
“Virginia is a vegetable. The best 
part of it is underground.” 

A few Virginians themselves have 
had the uneasy feeling that 
Virginia was slee~ing with 
its past, rather t. .n awake 
to its future. As long ago 
as 1825, George Tucker, a 
great legal scholar who was 
a professor at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, wrote that 
Williamsburg was “brood- 
ing over the memory of its 
ancient importance.” 


Virginia's Giants 
A distinguished Virginia 


writer, James Branch Ca- 
bell, of Richmond, com- 


was first in population and 
in influence among the af- 
fairs of the United States 
of America. 

America’s first represen- 
tative assembly met in Vir- 
sinia in 1619. 


TOP PHOTO: The statue of George Washington in the Virginia State 
Capitol at Richmond. It is by the famous French sculptor, Houdon, 
and is the only Washington statue made from life measurements. 
BOTTOM PHOTO: At the 200th anniversary celebration of the found- 
ing of Richmond, this scene was enacted last year. It shows oxen- 
drawn hogshead of tobacco, led by a Negro slave, in days when 


plained that “there was no 
art of any kind in Vir- 
ginia.” Mr. Cabell’s own 
accomplishments deny his 
remark. So do the writings 
of other Virginians like 


Not only our first Presi- 
dent, but seven other First Citizens 
(Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Harri- 
son, Tyler, Taylor, Wilson) were 
sons of Virginia. 

Virginia imported the first sheep 
(1609), the first English women 
(1608), and the first slaves (1619). It 
built the first factory (1608), the first 
church (1607 — Protestant Episco- 
pal), and the first theater (1716). 


tobacco was king in Virginia, and the great plantations flourished. 


Virginia brought in the first flow- 
ing oil well (1818—Monticello), and 
published the first American gram- 
mar (1724). 

The first college to be planned in 
the British colonies was Virginia's 
William and Mary (1617), although 
Harvard was first to open its doors. 

The first journalism course was in- 
troduced by Robert E. Lee at Wash- 
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Although separate schools are held 
for white and colored students, Vir- 
ginia is experimenting courageously 
with modern ideas in education. Its 
colleges and uriversities include 
Hampden-Sydney College, Hampton 
Institute, Randolph-Macon College, 
Sweet Briar College, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, the University of 
Richmond, Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, William and Mary, Washington 
and Lee University, the University 
of Virginia, and five or six others. In 
the years between 1920 and 1937 
Virginia reduced illiteracy among its 
white population from 11.2% to 
48%, although 19.2% of its Negro 
citizens remained illiterate. 

Virginia saw the founding at Wil- 
liam and Mary of a fraternity called 
Phi Beta Kappa. Those Greek initials 
stand for the motto, “The love of wis- 





dom is the helmsman of life.’’ Lead- 


ing universities and colleges in 
America today have Phi Beta Kappa 
chapters, and award Phi Beta Kappa 
keys (small charms, emblematic of 
membership) to outstanding 
dents. 

Few Virginians today would agree 
with the notorious royal governor, 
Sir William Berkeley, who, in 1670, 
killed a Virginia school bill with the 
remark: “Learning has brought dis- 
obedience and heresies and sects into 
the worid.” 


stu- 


Past and Present 
Virginia knows how to join the 
past with the present. An amusing 
illustration of this is a sign outside of 
Williamsburg. It reads: 
ANTIQUES 
CURB SERVICE 
The same store that sells old fur- 
niture, glassware, clocks, etc., will 
deliver you an ice cream soda when 
you drive up to the curb and honk 
your horn for “curb service.” (See 
photo at right.) 
Like this store, the State of Vir- 
ginia has the ability to offer the old 
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with the new to the mil- 
lions of visitors attract- 
ed there each year. (Last 
year 1,041,204 people 
visited Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park —a greater 
attendance than any 
other national park at- 
tracted during any one 
year in the history of 
our national park sys- 
tem.) 

Williamsburg (find it 
on the pictorial map on page 4) is 
another example, and a grand one, of 
Virginia’s ability to join the past 
with the present. In Williamsburg, 
the colonial homes and public build- 
ings of the state’s former capital 
have been reconstructed exactly as 
they used to be in the 1700’s. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., gave the money to 
tear down the 402 modern buildings, 
and rebuild the city with all the grace 
and dignity of the days when Gov- 
ernor Gooch (1727-49) boasted, 
“There is not an ill dancer in my gov- 
ernment.” 

It was in old Williamsburg that 
Governor Spotswood (1710 - 22) 
served 400 dinner guests in the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace. At the height of the 
legislative season in the old days, the 
2,000 residents of the city had to 
make room for 6,000 guests. There 
were many parties and banquets— 
gay times that continued every year 
for 80 years until Jefferson had the 
capital moved to Richmond in 1779. 

Today nearly 100,000 visitors go 
tou Williamsburg each year. They find 
hostesses in colonial gowns to show 
them the sights. They also find in 
these historic buildings the busy 
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PEANUTS grow in the Tidewater regions of Virginia (see map oppo- 
site). Photo above shows peanut-threshing machine, which separates the 
pods from the vines to which they cling. Photo at left shows a bunch of pea- 
nuts on the vine. after the harvest. Peanuts are goober peas to Southerners. 


clerks of chain stores, punching sales 
of nationally advertised packages on 
electric cash registers. 

Williamsburg people are not story- 
book Virginians. They do not sit all 
day on a broad, cool porch, holding 
an iced drink in one hand and strok- 
ing a hunting dog with the other the 
way Virginians are pictured in mov- 
ies and advertisements. Virginians 
have to work for a living. 

What do Virginians do? Two hun- 
dred thousand of them farm. They 
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CURB SERVICE. Yes. here it is, the 


good, new Southern custom of driving up to 
the curb and being served in your car. 


raise corn, tobacco, peanuts, and they 
make Virginia pigs into Smithfield 
hams. They tend 11,000,000 apple 
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trees in the Shenandoah Valley. 

In the days, one planter 
used to manage a piece of land the 
size of Rhode Island. Today, the av- 
erage Virginia farm is 100 acres. 

John Rolfe, 
tas, started 
bacco to sel 
who 


colonial 


who married Pocahon- 
Virginians raising to- 
to England. One of those 
followed his example was 

Washington. The colony ex- 
ported 60,000,000 pounds of tobacco 
in 1621. (In 1922, the U.S. A. export- 


George 


ed 450,000,000 pounds; in 1935, 396,- 
000,000 pounds. In 1935, the U.S.A 
grew 1,283,000,000 pounds.) Virginia 


grew 95,000,000 pounds of tobacco in 
1935. But Virginia plants more land 
in wheat, corn, and peanuts, than in 
tobacco. 

In colonial times, Vir 
nothing but 
learned that 
every year 


ginians grew 

tobacco. Then they 
planting the same crop 
took the life out of the 
This fact, along with the drop in 


tobacco prices, turned Virginians to 


soil. 


other types of farming. 


City Workers 
Most of the city workers of Vir- 
ginia depend for jobs on the tobacco 
processers in Rict 
Planters Peanut 
folk; on the 
News: ¢ 


imond; on the 
Company at Suf- 
Newport 
yn the textile mills spotted in 


shipyards at 


various cities; on the lumber mills 
and furniture factories; and on the 
paper mills. 

About 20,000 Virginians engage in 
mining and quarrying coal, zinc, 
clay, and granite. Many are coal 
miners. The Pocahontas bed (see 
pictorial map), back in the hills, 


holds the best steaming 
coal in the world. 

It is hard ll how many Vir- 
ginians depend for a living on tour- 


and coking 


to te 
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NEW COAL PIER at Lambert's Point, Norfolk, with is telescoping chute by whick 


the coal is slid into the hold of the ship. From Virginia's rich mines, the coal is delivered righ? 
to the pier in railroad coal cars, which can be seen above. On the map find the coal centers. 


ts. It must be a great many. A half 
million visitors stream to the shore 
resorts about Virginia Beach. Others 
are attracted to Arlington Cemetery; 
to Williamsburg, and to other histo- 
rical monuments such as Monticello 
the home of Jefferson; Mt. Vernon, 
the home of Washington; Wakefield, 
Washington's birthplace; and Strat- 
ford, birthplace of Robert E. Lee. 

In 1936, President Roosevelt 
opened the new Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park with its famous Skyline 
Highway. (See photo on page 2, and 
pictorial map on page 4.) Tourists 

1ay visit the Apple Blossom Festival 
at Winchester (in the Spring); they 





are open to visitors to Petersburg Na al Mi 


itary Park 


UNDERGROUND PASSAGES - dug by the Union forces under the Confederate 


lines at Petersburg. Va. The Union strategy was to plant a mine in the tunnel under the Con- 
federate breastworks, and, after the explosion, drive the Confederates from their position, 
The mine was set off, but the strategy failed, because the Union attack was disorganized. 
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may sip the mineral waters at the 
Virginia Hot Springs; or they may 
eat a barbecue sandwich in the vast 
Luray Limestone caverns. 

Along with its soil, its history, and 
its people, a basic resource in Vir- 
ginia is its waters. The harbors and 
inlets have made Hampton Roads 
one of the great shipping centers of 
the world. The oyster beds and other 
fisheries are a source of income to 
thousands of fishermen as well as a 
major supply of food to the Tidewa- 
ter families. 


The People of Virginia 

The population of Virginia is 80% 
white, 95% native Protestant. One- 
fifth of the Virginians over 21 years 
of age are regular voters. These vot- 
ers favor the Democratic ticket by a 
two to one margin, but they do not 
favor the New Deal. 

It is natural that a 
homogeneous* people are for the 
most part old established residents 
should favor things as they are. Still, 
in 1928, under Governor Harry Byrd, 
the state thoroughly reorganized its 
government. This reorganization of 
state offices was very much like the 
plan for the federal government 
which President Roosevelt sought 
and failed to put through Congress 
last spring. Virginia was ahead of the 
nation in catching up with the times. 

What causes Virginia to change its 


state whose 


*WORDS TO THE WISE: Homogeneous 
(ho-mo-jeen-ee-us. First o pronounced either 
as in toe or as in odd; second o as in toe), 
adjective. Of the same kind, nature or race; 
uniformly alike. From the Greek homoge nes: 
homo, “the same,” and genes, “race."’ The 
opposite of homogeneous is heterogeneous, 
which means of many kinds. 
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familiar ways? Virginia has been 


moving as steadily as the hands of 
the clock on the old Williamsburg 
Capitol. The old people, with their set 
habits, have been falling before the 
advance of time. And their children 
have been forming new habits of 
their own. 

The new generation is rediscover- 
ing America. Like their pioneer an- 
cestors, young Virginians try to mold 
their new world into a shape they 
like. Some recreate Virginia’s past, 
as Dr. W. A. R. Goodwin recreated 
historical Williamsburg. Some have 
preferred modern factories to family 
farms. Others have turned over their 
lands and hands to. enterprising 
Northerners. The trend since 1929 
has been for Virginians to spend less 
on general merchandise and to spend 
more on gasoline, and to eat more 
meals outside of the home. These 
spending habits suggest that the sta- 
ble, settled people of Virginia are on 
the move. 


Shifting Population 

There has also been an increase of 
Northern residents. This is part of a 
national habit. Many Americans are 
moving from one state to another. 
The itch to move has brought a de- 
cline in the Negro population of Vir- 
ginia. It has prompted some city peo- 
ple to move into rural homes. It has 
caused more country and mountain 
folk to gather in the cities. The shift- 
ing population is a new problem to 
an old territory, only one of many 
new problems. 

Illiteracy* was once no trouble at 
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OYSTERS being scooped up 
dredge from their beds at the bottom of the 
James River. Oysters R now in season. 
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Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 


WHEN IT’S APPLE BLOSSOM time in Winchester the most beautiful girls of the 


region climb the trees to pose for publicity pictures like the one above, Virginia ranks third 
among the states in the production of apples. Washington leads the states: New York is second. 


all. But modern conditions make it 
necessary for everyone to know how 
to read. Virginia has attacked that 
problem with vigor. 

The new nature of the Democratic 
Party is changing Virginia’s voting 
habits. The national Democratic par- 
ty is made up of county committees 
which elect state committees. And 
the state committees elect the na- 
tional committee. But the votes of the 
state committees used to be the same 
as the number of votes the state had 
in the electoral college. For example, 
Virginia, with 11 votes in the elec- 
toral college, would have as strong a 
vote in party affairs as Iowa, which 
also cast 11 electoral college votes in 
1936. Now the new rule says that the 
voting strength of the state commit- 
tee depends on the number of Demo- 
cratic voters. Therefore, Virginia 
would have less than half as much 
influence in the party as Iowa, be- 
cause Iowa in 1936 had more than 
- *WORDS TO THE WISE. Illiteracy (il-lit- 
ur-uh-see—both i’s pronounced as in it; ur 
as in purr. Noun. The adjective is illiterate, 
and means unable to read. Anyone ten years 
old or older who is unable to read in any 
language is said to be illiterate. Comes from 
the Latin illitteratus, ‘“‘unlettered”; il- means 


“un-" and litteratus, lettered: comes from 
the Latin noun litera meaning “a letter.” 


twice as many Democratic voters as 
Virginia. Iowa’s total population is 
just a*little less than Virginia’s. Then 
why was Virginia’s vote so much 
smaller? Many Virginians did not 
vote at all. Why didn’t they vote? 
Was it because of poll taxes? poor 
country roads? bad weather? cus- 
toms which prevent Negroes from 
voting? Whatever reasons prevented 
a large vote in Virginia, more Demo- 
crats will have to go to the polls in 
the future if Virginia is to keep its 
influence in the Democratic party. 

The main problem of every society 
is to provide a good living for its 
people. In terms of dollars, Virginia 
is neither as rich as New York nor as 
poor as Mississippi. Its income and 
wealth per person is below the aver- 
age for the nation. But that means in- 
come and wealth in terms of dollars. 
In terms of good living, income and 
wealth must also be measured in 
friendly neighbors, fine cooking, 
abundant food, comfortable homes, 
attractive surroundings, health and 
well - being, scholarly minds, and 
care-free joy. Measured in terms of 
good living, Virginia is not so poor 
at all. 
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INTRODUCTION 


How would you like to turn back 
the clock and the calendar and share 
the adventures of a boy and girl liv- 
ing on a Virginia plantation in the 
year 1714? Here, in this story, you 
are taken to the plantation Stafford 
Green, along the River James, where 
Colonel Antony Stafford lived with 
his son Roger, aged 13, and his 11- 
year-old daughter, Tamar (nick- 
named “‘Tammy’”’). Tamar was Colo- 
nel Antony’s daughter by his second 
wife, an Indian princess who was a 
descendant of Pocohontas. Roger’s 
mother and Tamar’s were both dead. 
Roger was a real Virginia aristocrat, 
but the Indian blood in Tamar’s veins 


ran thick. For all her civilized up- 
bringing and English manners, Ta- 
mar had a longing for the trail and 
the wild. How she satisfied it, and 
won a wager from Roger, is the story 


you will now read— 


This story is reprinted here from The 
Golden Horseshoe by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, through permission of the pub- 
lishers, The Macmillan Company. 
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The Golden 
Horseshoe 


IFE on the plantations came and 
went by the river. It was the 
road to London and to all the 

world. Down the broad currents of 
the James were carried the great 
cargoes of tobacco from the planta- 
tions, the corn, the deer hides and 
beaver skins; between miles of forest 
where the grapevines hung from the 
topmost branches of the trees, and 
the deer looked up with dripping 
muzzles at the distant creak of cord- 
age; past scattered plantations with 
their wharves and storehouses; past 
swamps where the rough-barked ta- 
pering cedars grew from black soil 
barely drained by crawling streams; 
past a few Indian villages of “long 
houses” covered with bark or rough 
mats, standing among scattered trees 
where grew the little gardens of corn 
and tobacco and squashes; down to 
the rounding sand-dunes where all 
day long the sea-birds screamed and 





Roger, astride his colt Rambler; and his 
young half-sister, Tamar, daughter of 
Roger’s father and an Indian princess. 


the ducks rose in great flocks from 
the wild grasses growing in the estu- 
aries, and where sometimes in spring 
the white swans lay like a flotilla of 
newly launched vessels—and so past 
the islands where the pirates lurked, 
and out to the buffeting sea. 

And up the river came the rum and 
molasses and sugar from Jamaica, 
the slaves bought from the Dutch 
African traders, and all the luxuries 
from England that filled the great 
houses. 

The day of Governor Spotswood’s 
arrival was hot and damp and 
breathless. The bees hung heavy in 
the bending flowers, and the James 
flowed like liquid copper below the 
lawns with no breeze to ruffle the al- 
most unendurable brightness of its 
waters. 

The Governor, accompanied by 
half a dozen gentlemen, rode up the 
drive in a cloud of red dust. Tamar 
picked him out immediately by his 
soldierly bearing and air of author- 
ity. Young Caesar ran down to hold 
his horse. In a moment Colonel An- 
tony was clasping him by the hand. 

“Sir, this is my son, Roger, al- 
ready your loyal adherent, and my 
little daughter, Tamar, who must de 
you the honors of the house.” 

Roger bowed low and Tamar curt- 
seyed. 

“Welcome to Stafford Green, sir,” 
she said formally. 

The Governor smiled cordially, 
and Tamar liked him at once. In fact, 
he was such an easy-going, friendly 
man that Tamar and everyone else at 
Stafford Green took especial delight 
in entertaining him. His visit soon 
turned into a frolic. Never before had 
Colonel Antony’s home been so gay 
and carefree. One evening two tum- 
blers and a tight-rope walker per- 
formed on the lawn, their figures 
lighted by colored lanterns. In the 
Governor’s honor there were fox- 
hunts, horse races, and parties in the 
ballroom attended by the most bril- 
liant gatherings of Virginia ladies 
and gentlemen. 

But the gaiety of Stafford Green 
was broken by a serious note, when 
Opechancanough, Tamar’s uncle who 
was chief of the Weyanokes, paid 
Colonel Antony a visit one day. Ope- 
chancanough had come to tell Gov- 
ernor Spotswood that the French 
were building forts beyond the 
mountains. The Governor considered 
this a very grave matter and decided 
to head an expedition to investigate 
the situation. 

When he heard the news, Roger 
came running to find Tamar. 
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“Tammy,” he cried eagerly when 
he saw her, “have you heard the 
news? We are all going on an expedi- 
tion across the mountains into un- 
known territory. The Governor says 
it will be like the knights of old rid- 
ing out on a quest! Rambler is fitasa 
fiddle-string. I can scarcely abide 
waiting for tomorrow.” 

“T’ll ride Kitty Fisher,” exclaimed 
Tamar in equal excitement. 

“You!” exclaimed her brother. 
“You’re not going. You’re only a 
girl.” 

“Well, I will go!” cried Tamar, 
stamping her foot. She would show 
Roger she was his equal in adven- 
ture. Girl or no girl, she could ride 
as well as he and outlast him on foot. 
He pretended he was her superior 
because she was part Indian, because 
she was younger, because she was a 
girl. 

“T’ll wager you won’t,” said Roger. 

“T’ll wager I will,” cried Tamar. 

“What will you wager, little Miss 
Spitfire?” asked Roger, smiling. 

“T’ll wager the queen’s crown 
against Rambler,” said Tamar. 

Roger looked more serious. Ram- 
bler was the apple of his eye, and he 
knew that Tamar valued the Indian 
crown more than anything she pos- 
sessed. 

“IT don’t want it, but I'll lay the 
wager just the same.” 

“Shake hands on it.” 

“You'll be sorry, 
when you lose.” 

“You'll never know it, if I am.” 

Tamar stretched out her small, 
brave hand, and Roger clasped it. 
Already he was ashamed of himself 
for somehow beginning the 
business. He would give her 
back the crown, he thought, 
but just now he would say 
nothing. 

The possibility that Tamar 
might win never seriously oc- 
curred to him. 

Stafford Green was alive 
with preparations. Mules were 
packed with supplies and 
camping equipment; from the 
cellars came small barrels, as 
well as bottles in hampers; the 
body servants appeared with 
their masters’ baggage; the 
gentlemen adventurers were 
as gay as schoolboys off on a holiday. 

A trumpet sounded to horse, the 
gentlemen cheered, the pigeons flew 
up startled from the lawn. 

“But, Governor Spotswood,” called 
Tamar’s clear voice suddenly, 
“haven’t you forgotten the horse- 
shoes?” 

Everyone pulled in his horse again. 

“Egad, Governor, Tamar’s right!” 
said her father. “On these sandy 
roads the horses need no shoes, but 


Miss Tamar, 
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we’ve'sworn to climb the mountains, 
you know.” 

The Governor burst into one of his 
jolly laughs. “An old campaigner!” 
he exclaimed, “and caught napping 
at that!” He swung to the ground and 
his servant caught his horse’s bridle. 
“Miss Tamar, how do you know so 
much? Tell me that!”’ he demanded, 
climbing the steps. 

“My Indian uncle told me,” she 
said. “You will follow the rivers up 
over rock, rock, rock, with the pines 
and vines swinging between them 
and the wild turkeys drumming and 
the sound of falling waters always in 
your ears. The stones cut through the 
moccasins like knives, he says.” 

Towards evening the horses were 
shod and the expedition once more 
ready to start. After a solitary sup- 
per, Tamar wrote a letter to the 
housekeeper telling her to keep silent 
about her absence. Then, putting on 
her oldest dress, she tiptoed out into 
the forest. 

The Indians were breaking up 
their encampment, stowing their few 
belongings into the bows of two 
forty-foot canoes, putting out their 
fires, rolling up their woven mats. 

Tamar walked over to the river 
bank where her uncle was standing. 

“Greetings, my uncle,” she said. “I 
have a favor I would ask of you.” 

“Greetings,” he said. “What is the 
wish of my sister’s daughter?” 

“My father and brother have gone 
beyond the mountains with the Gov- 
ernor, and I wish to go with them, 
with my cousin and the other 
guides.” 


“This is a foolish wish,” said Ope- 
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chancanougk.. “You are a girl and 
half a pale-face. If your father had 
wished you to go, you should have 
gone on horseback with the others. 
That is all.” 

Tamar waited. She counted all the 
stars she could see between the moon 
and the river. In a voice as cool as 
lapping water she spoke again. 

“The part of me that is white has 
been brought up all these years in the 
great house. I do not even speak the 


language of my mother’s people. But 
in me sometimes tne biood calls for 
the forest, for the dwellings by the 
spring under the trees, for the small 
fires that burn without smoke. For 
once, let me taste the life that my 
mother lived. I am strong. I can walk 
many miles without tiring. If I were 
dressed as an Indian boy, no one 
would notice me. My brother despises 
me because I am not all English. I 
have wagered the Weyanoke crown 
itself that I would go on this expedi- 
tion.” 

“A foolish wager,” said Opechan- 
canough sternly, and Tamar’s heart 
sank. “But—” She waited, watching 
his impassive face in the moonlight. 
“The Weyanoke crown must not 
be lost to a headstrong boy.” And 
Tamar knew that her uncle had given 
his consent. 

The squaws who took Tamar in 
hand laughed and joked as they 
dressed her, and one held a pine- 
knot while the others boiled bark 
and deepened the brown of her face 
and chest and then painted them 
with red clay. When at last the 
squaws were through, it was an In- 
dian boy who stood before them in 
leggings and deerskin shirt, dark 
eyes dancing with excitement. 

Opechancanough grunted ap- 
proval. 

“Walk with straight feet,” he said. 
“Place one foot before the other. 
Obey your cousin, Scarred Wolf, in 
everything. Keep a silent mouth. See 
how good an Indian you can make.” 

The chill of the false dawn was in 
the air as Tamar followed the four 
young Indians up the slope of lawn 
towards Stafford Green. She 
saw their lean, sinewy figures 
outlined before her on a pale 
strawberry-stained sky. 

It was with alien eyes that 
she watched the great house 
awake, and saw the servants 
bring out the horses and the 
mules. The Governor rode 
over to speak to the guides, 
and she saluted him with 
grave calm. 

“T have brought my young 
brother, the Raccoon, with 
me,” said Scarred Wolf. “It is 
time he learned to follow 
trail.” 

The Governor tossed the boy a sil- 
ver coin; the Raccoon caught it nim- 
bly and slipped it into his belt, con- 
tinuing to stare as Colonel Antony 
went by, and meeting for a calm sec- 
ond the glance of Roger. 

When the expedition set out, the 
guides led the way, on foot, in a swift 
stride, keeping ahead of the horses. 
The weather was hot and fine and the 
air of merriment with which the ex- 
pedition had begun only deepened 
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with the passing hours. The Gover- 
nor was a man who could do serious 
business gayly. They would-find out 
what sort of land lay beyond the 
mountains which the French were 
beginning to claim, but they would 
try to make a frolic of the adventure. 

Steep and narrow climbed the 
trail, over boulders, under the 
branches of dogwood, fording and 
refording the hurrying streams 
whose beds had made their pathway 
into the mountains. The horses, toil- 
ing upward in single file, stumbled 
and strained, some of the packs be- 
came wedged against rocks and were 
pulled off and their contents spilled. 
But still the pleasant summer weath- 
er held, and the gentlemen sang as 
they rode, or walked ahead of their 
horses, resting them; and still the 
Governor every morning cried, 
“Across the mountains, gentlemen!”’; 
and still the Indians led the summer 
cavalcade, lean and alert. This was 
an Indian trail that their feet fol- 
lowed, over which for the first time 
rang the iron of horses’ shoes. 
third morning of their 
nountain climb, they seemed high 
among the ridges, and the trail was 
steeper than ever 

“Walk before me,” said Scarred 
Wolf to Raccoon, and he obediently 
slipped into the first place. The trail 
was narrow and faint. Suddenly he 
parted two branches and stopped 
amazed. All unexpectedly, he had 
come to the top of the ridge and now 
was looking down over a far 
blue valley ringed with other 
ranges of mountains. The val- 
ley was open, a country of 
rolling grasslands, and in the 
distance Raccoon could see 
herds of deer and something 
of a shape he had never seen 
before 

“That is the valley of the 
Shenandoah,” said Scarred 
Wolf’s voice quietly behind 
him. “Few white eyes have 
ever beheld the sight.” 

‘A rich hunting ground,” 


On the 


said the Raccoon. “What are 
those others, not the deer?”’ 
“They are buffalo,” said 


Scarred Wolf. “The tribes 
burn over the woods before 
the leaves come so that the 
grass May spring up and the 
game grow fat. It is this that 
the people of the French King 


wish to claim. It is this that 
your Governor has come to 
ea 

Hoofs rang loudly behind 
them, and the Governor rode 
up. He, too, gazed long, then 
turned in his saddle and called 
back, “Gentlemen, we have 


crossed the mountains!” 
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The other gentlemen rode up amid 
exclamations, and at a word from the 
Governor, the grinning servants 
opened a brace of wicker baskets and 
brought each gentleman a goblet of 
champagne. The rangers had come 
up and were formed at salute. 

“Bring goblets for our guides,” 
cried the Governor. “And now, gen- 
tlemen, I give you the King’s health, 
God bless him!” The Governor drank 
down his glass, and at a toss of his hat 
the rangers fired a volley that echoed 
among the peaks like thunder. 

“We must leave our mark,” cried 
the Governor boyishly. “Gentlemen, 
the highest peak i hereby name 
Mount George for our gracious sov- 
ereign!”’ 

“This is Mount Spotswood we have 
crossed over,” said Colonel Antony 
laughing. “Let future generations re- 
member the prowess of the Knights 
of—the Knights of—” he hesitated 
for a word. 

“Of the Knights of the Horseshoe,” 
said the Governor. “For by horse- 
shoes, sirs, have we succeeded in our 
quest. And now there is a dainty peak 
asking to be named. Who was the 
first to see this land, Scarred Wolf?” 

Scarred Wolf smilingly gestured 
towards Raccoon. 

“Young Caesar,” said Roger, “bring 
Virginia wine grown at Stafford 
Green, and let us drink to Mount 
Raccoon.” And he looked at the In- 
dian boy with a friendly smile. 

“Tell them both, Scarred Wolf, 





**4 toast, a toast!” cried the Governor. 





that I thank them,” said Raccoon. 
and stood with a little thoughtful! 
smile on his lips while his health was 
drunk. 

Then the expedition returned 
home and Raccoon hurried on ahead 
with her Indian friends. When the 
Governor and his party drew up be- 
fore Stafford Green, Raccoon, trans- 
formed into Tamar, stood on the wid« 
steps to greet them, very demure in 
her fawn-colored damask dress. Tha! 
evening the mist had ceased and 
there was music on the lawn while 
the gentlemen sat in their chairs an¢ 
recalled their adventures. 


“So ends the quest of the Knighis 
of the Horseshoe,” said the Gover- 
nor, “and a merrier summer frolic | 
never had.” His tone sobered. “We 
have seen a rich kingdom, gentle- 
men. It must not be lost to Virginia.” 

A silence fell. Tamar sat content- 
edly on her father’s knee. This too 
was her world, the world to which 
she had been brought up, and she 
loved it. She said shyly: 

“I wagered with Roger, sir, that |! 
should go with you. I wagered the 
Indian crown.” 

“And what did Roger wager?” 
asked the Governor, leaning back to 
stretch his silken legs comfortably. 

“I wagered Rambler, sir. But | 
don’t want your crown, Tamar.” 

She slipped from her father’s knee 
and returned holding the crown in 
her hand. “A wager is a wager,” she 
said steadily. 

“A wager is an ungodly and 
foolish thing,” said a man’s 
voice outside the ring, “and a 
lie is not fitting thee, Tamar 
Stafford.” 

The man who spoke was ; 
Quaker weaver named John 
Dummer, who was a servant 
in Colonel Antony’s house- 
hold. Lying was against his 
religion,' and besides he was 
very fond of Tamar and could 
not bear to see her lose a 
wager she had really won, Sc 
he continued, “Thee has 
closed the mouths of the othe: 
servants, but not mine, Tamar. 
Colonel Antony,” he said, 
turning towards the Colonel, 
“thy daughter fled from here 
the night of thy departure and 
returned here but last night.” 

A breathless silence fell. “Is 
this true, Tamar?’ asked her 
fatrer. 

“Yes, father,” said Tamar, 
forcing her eyes to meet his. 

“She was with thee all the 
time, of that I am certain. She 
has won the wager, not lost it. 
But she is too tender-hearted 
to claim it.” 

Turn to page 18 
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The Ballad of Barbra Allen 


As Recorded by Carl Sandburg 


Her name was Bar - bra 


t London City where I once did dwell, there’s where I got my learning, 
I fell in love with a pretty young girl, her name was Barbra Allen. 

I courted her for seven long years, she said she would not have me; 

Then straightway home as I could go and liken to a dying. 


I wrote her a letter on my death bed, I wrote it slow and moving; 

“Go take this letter to my old true love and tell her I am dying.” 

She took the letter in her lily-white hand, she read it slow and moving; 
“Go take this letter back to him, and tell him I am coming.” 


As she passed by his dying bed she saw his pale lips quivering; 

“No better, no better I’ll ever be until I get Barbra Allen.” 

As she passed by his dying bed; “You’re very sick and almost dying, 
No better, no better you will ever be, for you can’t get Barbra Allen.” 


As she went down the long stair steps she heard the death bell toning, 

And every bell appeared to say, “Hard-hearted Barbra Allen!” 

As she went down the long piney walk she heard some sma!" birds 
singing, 

And every bird appeared to say, “Hard-hearted Barbra Allen!” 


She looked to the East, she looked to the West, she saw the pale corpse 
coming 

“Go bring them pale corpse unto me, and let me gaze upon them. 

Oh, mama, mama, go make my bed, go make it soft and narrow! 

Sweet Willie died today for me, I’ll die for him tomorrow!” 


They buried Sweet Willie in the old churchyard, they buried Miss Barbra 
beside him; 

And out of his grave there sprang a red rose, and out of hers a briar. 

They grew to the top of the old church tower, they could not grow any 
higher, 

They hooked, they tied in a true love’s wy red rose around the briar. 


de 


e Hard-hearted Barbra Allen is a girl who figures in hundreds of ballads. In nearly 
all of them Willie dies for love of her and she, with a wasted heart, goes into the grave 
beside him. That is the story. But the last verse has a sequel. The rose rises from one 
grave, the briar from the other; the two climb to the top of the old church tower and 
there intertwine. So ends the story. It has been told and sung in hundreds of dialects. 

e The ballad above, and Carl Sandburg’s comment on it, from his book The American 
Songbag, are used here by permission of the publishers, Harcourt, Brace and Company. 
e “The Ballad of Barbra Allen” is one of many similar ballads that Carl Sandburg 
has been collecting for years, most of which appear in his book, The American Sengbag. 
Sandburg travels all over the country interviewing the working people who sing these 
ballads from memory. Then he records the words and melodies that he hears, so that 
they will never be forgotten. Sandburg also sings these ballads himself, accompanying 
his songs on his “git-tar,” as he calls it. He has given many concerts in different parts 
of the country, and has made numerous victrola records of these folk songs. 

Some of the ballads for which Car! Sandburg is famous are: “Casey Jones,” “The 
Erie Canal,” “Sourwood Mountain” and “The Dying Hogger.” If you are not familiar 
with these folk songs, and would like to know more about them, you will find the words 
and music in The American Songbag. 
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AMERICA 
IN STAMPS 


F ANY place in the United States 
can be called “the cradle of our na- 

tion,” it is Virginia. Virginia was the 
birthplace of Virginia Dare, the first 
English child born in America. It was 
also in Virginia that the first perma- 
nent settlement was established 13 
years before the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth Rock. 

You can go to any post office today 
and buy a 5-cent stamp that was issued 
only last year in honor of Virginia 
Dare, who was born Aug. 18, 1587. 

The story of Virginia Dare is a tragic 
one. She was a member of a colony of 
121 persons whom Sir Walter Raleigh 
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sent to Roanoke island under John 
White. After a few months in the small 
settlement, White returned to England 
for supplies. On his return the fol- 
lowing year, he discovered that the en- 
tire colony had disappeared! White 
was unable to find any trace of the 
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“lost colonists,” and to this day his- 
torians cannot explain what happened 
to them. Some people think that these 
colonists were slain by hostile Indians 
or adopted by a friendly tribe. Others 

just say that they died of starvation. 
Other stamps reflecting Virginia’s 
history were issued in 1907, when the 
country celebrated the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the settlement 
of Jamestown by the British in 1607. 
The l-cent stamp pictures Captain 
John Smith, the courageous leader of 
the Jamestown colony. The landing of 
the English at Jamestown is depicted 
on the 2-cent stamp. And the third 
stamp of the set, a 5-cent one, por- 
trays the Indian princess, Pocahontas. 
Though it is said that Pocahontas 
never actually offered her life for that 
of John Smith, it is known that she 
aided the colony in many other ways. 
She married one of the settlers, John 
Rolfe, and returned to England with 
him where she adopted the customs of 
the English. The stamp shows her in 

the dress of a noble Englishwoman. 
—ERNEST A. KEHR 
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The President Defines 
Liberals and Conservatives 


On Labor Day, President Roosevelt 
tried to explain the difference between 
a conservative and a liberal 

He was speaking in Maryland on be- 
half of Representative David J. Lewis, 
who was the President's choice in the 
campaign against Millard E. 
Tydings for Democratic candidate for 
the United States Senate 

The President wants | 
gress 
many states and asked them to support 
the liberal than the 
conservative ones 
and 
President said, both agree that unem- 
ployment, poverty and slums are bad 
No sane could say these 


conditions were good 


Senator 


berals in Con- 
and he has gone to the voters in 


candidates rather 


Liberals conservatives the 


person that 


Liberals want the federal govern- 
ment to do something about correcting 
President said 
Liberals think the task is too great for 
local communities and states 

don't 


eral government to 


these conditions, the 


the fed- 
increase its power, 
the President said, so they would rather 
see nothing done about these problems 
than have the government in- 
crease taxes and its officials in the effort 
to solve them 


A Right To Be One or Other 
This definition does not 
everyone 


Conservatives want 


feder 


satisfy 
It does not do justice to the 
conservative de. But it does draw the 
many of the 
ions this fall 


line between candidates 


‘ 


in the ele 


“Any man—any political party,” the 
President said, “has a right to be one 
or the othe! liberal or a conserva- 
tive). But the nation cannot stand for 
the confusion of having him pretend 


to be one and act like the other.” 
Among President Roosevelt 
calls liberals, there are both Democrats 
and Republicans. In the primary con- 
tests for party nominations since last 
May, the | de- 


following liberals 
feuted conse) 


those 


have 


itive opponents 


Senator Pepper, Democrat, Florida 
Governor Be on. Farmer-Labor, Min- 
nesota 
Senator Thoma 
Senator Nve 


Democrat, Oklahoma 
North Dakota 


Re ) ib! can 


Senator Ba Democrat. Kentucky 

Senate Car late Reed. Republican, 
K i! 

Senat« Bulkley. Democrat. Ohio 


Representative 0'C ell De 


Montana 


noerat, 


The following conservatives have de- 
feated liberal opposition, either in 
primary el conventions 
President Roosevelt did not go to the 
aid of every | 


tions or in 


liber al candidate 


Senator Tydings, Dem« Viaryland 
Senator Gillette. Democrat, Iowa. 
Senator Smith Democrat. South Caro- 


lina 
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Senator Clark, Democrat, Missouri 

Representative Smith. Democrat, 
Virginia 

Senate Candidate Clark, Democrat, 
Idaho. 

Senator McCarran, Democrat, Nevada 

Congressional Candidate Kilday, Dem 
ocrat, Texa 


The first general election of the year, 
between Republicans and Democrats, 
occurred in Maine, September 18 


Maine is the only state which holds 
November 


general elections before 
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BOYS IN BLUE AND KHAKI 


Long ago and far away seems our Civil War. 
which Southerners like to call the War Be- 
tween the States. Not many of the old soldiers 
are left. This month. in Des Moines. lowa. 
about 200 of the remaining “Boys in Blue” 
attended the 72d national encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic (G. A. R.). Above 
photo shows Bob Sinclair, age 14. a Boy Scout 
honor guide to the visiting old soldiers. chat- 
ting with Edward H. Lincoln. age 90. who was 
a drummer boy in the Union army when he 
was Bob's age. 


8th. The vote was a victory for the Re- 


publicans 

Three sharp _ liberal-conservative 
contests were fought in Georgia, Mary- 
land, and New York City. Liberals 
tried to defeat Senator George of 


Georgia and New York’s Congressman 
O’Connor 

In Maryland, conservative Senator 
Tydings won over David Lewis, who 
had the personal support of the Presi- 
dent 

In the heat of the primaries, house- 
wives of Suffern, N. Y., an attractive 
suburb of New York City, organized 
a Women’s Rebellion. Their purpose 
was to get a law passed to forbid people 
on relief the right to vote 

President Roosevelt said that this 
reminded him of the time when Har- 
vard College students talked of per- 
mitting no one to vote who did not hold 
a college degree. 





President Roosevelt said that we 
need more voters, not less. Eight states 
still have poll taxes, he said. (A tax 
which a citizen must pay before he can 
vote.) As an example, President 
Roosevelt mentioned Virginia, where 
the poll tax keeps two-thirds of the 
white population from voting. He said 
that the question of the inability of 
Negroes to vote in some parts of the 
State was something separate, and 
should not be confused with the poll- 
tax question. 

Next day, Virginia’s Senator Carter 
Glass said that the President was 
wrong in saying that the poll tax kept 
white citizens from voting. Senator 
Glass said that the poll tax should re- 
main (it goes toward supporting Vir- 
ginia’s schools), and in addition citi- 
zens who failed to vote should be fined. 


It Would Take a Long 
Time to Count a Billion 


Reach in your pocket and take out 
your money. It probably won’t take 
you long to count it. But suppose you 
have a lot of money. Now imagine you 
are counting it at the rate of $10 a sec- 
ond. In one minute you would count 
$600, enough to pay all your bills for 
six months. In an hour, you would 
count $36,000. Counting at the rate of 
$10 a second, in a 5-day 40-hour week, 
it would take you thirteen years and 
six months to count a billion dollars 

There are 25 corporations in the 
United States worth at least a billion 
dollars. Luckily, they do not count 
their money in $10 bills. They count 
their money in factories, land, machin- 
ery, raw materials, and patents 

A survey by United Press* this 
month shows that these 25 companies 
added six hundred million dollars te 
their holdings in 1937 

Six of the companies are insurance 
‘ompanies, which count their wealth 
in homes, business buildings, farms, 
utilities, and railroads. Largest of them 
ill is Metropolitan Life, with more than 
four billions worth of property. Pru- 
dential Life, with three and a half bil- 
lions, is next. 

Six count their wealth in tracks, sta- 
tions, and locomotives. The largest of 
these is the Pennsylvania Railroad with 
over two billion dollars worth. 

Five are banks, which invest in any- 
thing from sugar plantations to movie 
studios. Chase National Bank in New 
York City (with branches in leading 
cities everywhere) is the largest. 

Five are utility systems. Utility is a 
name for services which are ordinarily 
supplied by one company to a whole 
community. Examples are telephones, 
electric power, gas, water, and garbage 
collection. The largest utility is the 
three billion dollar American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company 





*WORDS TO THE WISE. United Press 
(UP) is a company of reporters and tele- 
graph operators who collect and distribute 
news all over the country to newspapers 
Each newspaper pays UP for its service, the 
payment depending on the size (circulation) 
of the newspaper. UP is run by Roy Howard, 
who also runs the Scripps-Howard news- 
paper chain Is there a Scripps-Howard paper 
in your town? 
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Only three of the giant corporations 
are in the business of taking raw ma- 
terials from the earth and making them 
into useful goods. The largest of these 
is Standard Oil Company of New Jer- 
sey, which, like the Chase Bank, is 
connected with John D. Rockefeller 

The main point of this survey is that 
it shows that giant corporations are 
still zrowing, although most business 
men found that their properties were 
worth less in December of 1937 than 
in January of that year 

Three years ago, there was a survey 
of corporations by the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. This survey showed that in 
1933 there were 594 corporations with 
assets of over fifty million dollars each 
These 594 corporations produced one- 
sixth of the total national income 

Do you know what a corporation is? 
It is something like a club, except that 
instead of paying dues you buy shares 
(stock). In most clubs, each member 
has one vote, but in a corporation you 


have a vote for every share you own 
If you buy a hundred shares at $21 
each, that gives you 100 votes. These 
votes elect the directors who run the 
corporation. If a corporation makes 
money, the directors “declare a divi- 
dend,” which means that they divide 


the profits up among the stockholders 
For example, A. T. & T. pays $9 a year 
on each share. If you owned 100 shares 
of A. T. & T.. you would receive $900 


per year on your investment. 


Philadelphia’s Mayor 
Must Stand Trial 

The mayor of our third largest city 
is fighting for his political life again 

Mayor S. Davis Wilson of Philadel- 
phia has won office at different times 
as a Republican, as a Democrat, and as 
a non-partisan. T have been times 
when, after a political battle, it 
seemed that he would never run again 
But he has surprised Philadephians so 
often that nothing he surpr 
them now 

Mayor W 


here 


losing 


does ises 


ilson is again national news 
because he has been indicted, and will 
be tried, for protecting the gambling 
racket in Philadelphia. A special grand 
jury says that the Mayor, four police 
officers, and 143 professional gamblers 
must go on trial 

In reply, Mayor Wilson denies any 
connection with the gambling racket. 
and says that he is being persecuted 
for political reasons 

The charge 


against Philadelphia's 


mayor comes at a time when the na- 
tional spotlight is on the trial of “Jim- 
my” Hines, Tammany Hall leader in 
New York City, who is charged with 
helping racketeers operate the > nhum- 
bers racket.” (See last week’s Junior 
Scholastic, p. 16.) After a weeks 


during which District Attorney Dewey 
presented the People’s case against Mr 
Hines, the trial was declared a mistrial 
by Justice Ferdinand Pecora. Justice 
Pecora ruled that the District Attorney 
had asked a question which prejudiced 
the jury against Mr. Hines. The trial 
will now have to start all over again. 
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A NEW GIANT OF THE SEA is started at Newport News. Virginia. Photo 
shows a general view of the construction work on the new and largest pussenger ship ever 
built in the United States. A 34,000-ton liner, 723 feet long, it will be launched in July, 1939. 
So far, she is un-named: is simply referred to as Hull 369 at the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company’s construction dock. Her keel was laid three weeks ago. when above photo was taken. 


The Danger Sign Is Up 
As Armies Move in Europe 


If war comes to Europe this fall, the 
soldiers at least ought to know what 
they are fighting for. Last week a small 
German town on the French border 
rigged up a big banner we 
string across the street for election 
campaigns. The banner read: ONE 
PEOPLE, ONE GOVERNMENT, ONE 
CHIEF. 

Right away the French village on 
the other side of the border rigged up 
a banner. Theirs carried the slogan of 
the French Revolution: LIBERTY, 
EQUALITY, FRATERNITY 

Meanwhile, Chancellor Hitler him- 
self demanded a Nazi government for 
the Sudeten Germans. Most of the 
Sudetens live on the Czechoslovakian 
side of the mountains which form a 
natural border between the Czech re- 


such as 


public and Germany. England and 
France fear Germany may start a war 
in order to win the Czechoslovakian 
dispute 

The generals and admirals of France 
and England answered Hitler’s de- 
mands by building new bomb shelters, 
passing out gas masks to civilians, 
sending new soldiers and cannons into 
the border fortresses, and moving their 


battleships around to a place where 
they can stop German ships 
And in the banks of Berlin, Paris, 


and London, bookkeepers are 
out pencils figuring how 


wearing 
to pay for an- 


other war. The last big war cost four 
hundred billion dollars. Not to men- 


tion the cost in lives and human agony. 

It is believed that Germany needs 
two or three more weeks to complete 
its military maneuvers, before she 
would be ready to move her army into 
Czechoslovakia 
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How Much Money 
Do Our Families Earn? 


How many families in the United 
States have less than $500 a year? Less 
than $1,000? How many have more 
than $5,000? 

The answers to these questions, and 
to many other questions pertaining to 
the incomes of American families, are 
contained in a report just published by 
the National Resources Committee. 

One third of the nation’s families 
have an average income of $471. The 
middle third has $1,076. The prosper- 
ous third has an average income of al- 
most $3,000. 

In the table below you will find how 
many families (called “consumer 
units” by the Committee) are in each 
income group, starting with units un- 
der $250 per year and going all the 
way up to families earning a million 
dollars and more. (There are only 87 
families, or units, earning a million or 
more.) 

The Committee counted each fam- 
ily’s cash income, and then if there was 
additional non-cash income in the form 
of home-grown food, home-made 
clothes, and other benefits, the cash 
value of these was added. For in- 
stance, a farm family might get only 
$500 in cash for the products it sold in 
the market. But this family’s income 
would be greater than $500, because 
of the home-grown food and home- 
made clothes which the family used. 

Families, or units, vary in size. A 
single person living alone is regarded 
as one unit, just as a family of ten is 
regarded as one unit. Nine per cent of 
the units are single persons living 
alone. 


Average Consumer Total income of 
Income Units the group 
Under $250 2,123,534 $ 294,138,000 
$250-$500 4,587,377 1,767,363,000 
00-$750 5,771,960 3,615,653,000 
750-$1000 5,876,078 5,129,506,000 
$1000-$1,250 4,990,995 5,589,111,000 
1,250-$1,500 3,743,428 5,109,112,000 
1,500-$1,750 2,889,904 4,660,793,000 
$1,750-$2,000 2,296,022 4,214,203,000 
$2,000-$2,250 1,704,535 3,602,861,000 
$2,250-$2,500 1,254,076 2,968,932,000 
$2,500-$3,000 1,475,474 4,004,774,000 
$3,000-$3,500 851,919 2,735,487,000 
,900-$4,000 502,159 1,863,384,000 
cree yee 286,053 1,202,826 ,000 
,500-$5 000 178,138 841,766,000 
oes Hye 380,266 2,244,406,000 
7,500-$10,000 215,642 1,847,820,000 
$10,000-$15,000 152,682 1,746 ,925,000 
$15,000-$20,000 67,923 1,174,574,000 
26 ,000-$25 ,000 39,825 889,114,000 
5 ,000-$30,000 25,583 720,268,000 
$30,000-$40,000 17,959 641,272,000 
$40,000-$50,000 8,340 . 


5s 
pte 
R= 
33 


$50 ,000-$100,000 13,041 ; 

$100,000-$250,000 4,144 539,006,000 
$250,000-$500,000 916 264,498,000 
$500,000-$1,000,000 240 134,803,000 
$1,000,000 and over 87 157,237,000 





Total, all levels 39,458,300 $59, 258,628,000 


James Roosevelt Has 
Successful Operation 

James Roosevelt, the President’s 
eldest son and one of the White House 
secretaries, underwent an operation 
for an ulcer in his stomach last week. 
The operation, a difficult one requiring 
the finest of surgical skill, was per- 
formed at St. Mary’s Hospital, Roches- 
ter, Minn., by Dr. Howard K. Gray in 
the presence of a distinguished group 
of Mayo Clinic surgeons. 
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Iowa Pupils Try Out 
3 Different Governments 


Boy, that’s a whale of a junior high 
school they have at the University of 
Iowa. Dr. Kurt Lewin is one of the 
teachers there, and while he is teaching 
he tries to study pupils to see how they 
learn. Two years ago, he took a group 
of 11 and 12 year old boys and divided 
them into three classes. 

He ran one class as a dictatorship. 
The teacher was boss and no back talk 
was allowed. Nobody was allowed to 
think for themselves. They had to do 
as they were told. 

Another class was an anarchist class. 
There were no bosses at all. Everyone 
did as he pleased. 

A third class operated as a democ- 
racy. Pupils elected their leaders. They 
decided by majority votes what and 
how they should study. They elected or 
appointed their own courts and police- 
men to settle disputes and to keep 
things going smoothly. 

All three groups built club houses 
or played detective. 





Mr. Lewin’s idea was to see whether 
pupils learned more under a dictator- 
ship, in a state of anarchy, or as re- 
sponsible citizens of a democracy. This 
month he told the American Psychol- 
ogy Association what he saw. 

Democracy won in a walk, after two 
years trial among fourteen classes. The 
dictatorship did as much work as the 
democracy, but its pupils quit work as 
soon as the dictator left the room. The 
anarchists fought, loafed, played prac- 
tical jokes, or sat around in boredom. 
The democrats showed three times as 
much friendliness as the dictator’s 
pupils. They had more initiative and a 
lot more fun. In the dictatorship there 
was more fighting and indifference to 
the work than in the democracy. 


Let Freedom Ring! 


‘leachers! Pupils! Do you know about 
Junior Scholastic’s contest among pupils 
of grades 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9? They should write 
500 words or less in answer to the question: 
What is freedom? See details in Sept. 17th 
issue of Junior Scholastic. 








(Score 10.) 


space. (Score three points each.) 


1. Poll tax 

2. Mountain ballad 
3. $471 a year 

4. Metropolitan Life 
5. Liberal 
6 
7 
8 
i) 








. Conservative 

. Cigars 

. Peanuts 

. Tamar 
10. Williamsburg 
11. Hams 
12. Apples 
13. Shenandoah 
14. Tobacco 
. The World War 


this issue? (Score five each.) 


aft: stern, fore, port, bow 
wager: salary, bet, tail, drink. 








L_— 


(1.) If you were writing a true story called Virginia Dare, or the Mys- 
tery of the Lost Colony, on what island would you place the action? 


(II.) Match the words in the left column with the words in the right 
column. Use the spaces between parentheses in the right column to write | 
the numbers of the words on the left. If there is no word in the left to match 
a word on the right, put an X in the space. A number may be written in 
more than one space. There are some numbers which do not go into any 


(III.) What characters are mentioned in at least two different pieces in 


(IV.) Below are five sets of words. The first word in each set, the word 
in italics, has a meaning which is close to only one of the words which fol- 
low the colon. Draw a line under the word in each set which has the mean- 
ing nearest to the word in italics. (Score three points each.) 

homogeneous: different, domestic, similar, house. 


conviction: loss, belief, courage, prison. 
permanent: lasting, sky, hairdress, heaven. 


(V.) What reason is there for believing that the mountain ballad 
quoted in this issue has been remembered and treasured from the days 
when the forefathers of Virginia lived in England? (Score five.) 


READING FOR KEEPS 


Score Yourself! If you answer all the following questions accurately, 
you will have a total score of 100. These questions are based on the 
contents of this issue of Junior Scholastic. After you have filled in the 
blanks, check your answers against the key on page 16. Don’t look now. 


My score 





Pepper 

John Rolfe 
Nye 

Four billions 
400 billions 
Barbra Allen 
Conrad 
Smith 
Richmond 
Rockefeller 
One third of a nation 
Suffolk 
O’Connor 
Glass 

Capra 
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My score 





My score 











My score 








My score ———— 
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LATECOERE 
52! 





the transatlantic round-trip flight 

of the German plane Brandenburg. 

1is flight was but a small part of the 
feverish activity over the Atlantic dur- 
ing the entire summer. The Germans 
had already made a half-dozen flights 
with their Diesel-powered catapult 
seaplanes and the British had com- 
pleted one round-trip with the “pick- 
a-back” plane and had more flights 
scheduled, using several different 
types of eguipment 

The French were completing plans 
for the first of a series of survey flights 
by the giant seaplane Lieut. de Vais- 
seau Paris. This was the second suc=- 
cessive year in which the French had 
scheduled survey flights, but until the 
recent successful crossing by the Lieut. 
de Vaisseau Paris they had not been 
able to get their Atlantic program 
under way. The Italians had also an- 
nounced plans for a series of Atlantic 
flights this summer, but at the time of 
writing no flights had been made 

In order to give a clear picture of 
the activities by the various countries 
interested we will describe briefly the 
planes involved and the schedules an- 
nounced. 


I’ THE last issue we described briefly 
Th 


British Program 

The current British program in- 
cludes the use of three types of air- 
craft designed for transatlantic experi- 
mental operation—the Short-Mayo 
composite aircraft (the “pick-a-back” 
plane); the Albatross, a four-engined 
wood-and-plastic land plane, and a 
new beefed-up* version of the Empire 


flying boat. 

*WORDS TO THE WISE. Beefed-up, a 
new adjective coined by the aviation indus- 
try to describe any plane that has been given 
extra brace-work and supports to enable it 


to increase its gross load. 






llamas 


The German catapult seaplane. 
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“Nordwind,” 
type planes which are making Atlantic survey flights, 


one of three catapult- 


Photo above shows France's giant seaplane, 
the “Lieut. de Vaisseau,” which will be mak- 
ing survey flights between France and U.S.A. 


SKYWAYS 


The Atlantic Situation 


The original schedule called for 
three round-trip flights by the Mer- 
cury, the upper half of the Short-Mayo 
composite aircraft, the first one on 
July 25 and the last during the latter 
part of October. The Albatross land 
plane was scheduled to make two 
round-trips, one early in September 
and the second in October. A second 
Albatross-type plane was to have been 
flown from London to Hattie’s Camp, 
N. F. in October and to remain there 
for special research flying. Now it is 
uncertain whether the Albatross-type 
will see service this season. During re- 
cent load tests in London, preparatory 
to the first Atlantic flight, the plane 
was landed with a 300-pound overload 
and broke in two. It is doubtful that the 
defect can be overcome in time for 
any survey flights this fall. 

The Cabot Empire flying boat, the 
third type to be used in the present 
program, is scheduled for one round 
trip late in September and a second 
flight late in October. 


German Program 

During the third successive year 
of experimental operations looking 
toward the establishment of a German 
commercial air service across the 
North Atlantic, the Deutsche Luft- 
hansa planned to conduct 28 survey 


Photos 














Ss 


flights (14 round trips) between Ber- 
lin and Port Washington, N. Y. As 
announced, the schedule called for all 
flights to be made by the four-engined 
catapult seaplanes, Nordmeer, Nord- 
wind and Nordstern. 

These low-wing seaplanes, built by 


the Blohm and Voss shipyards at 
Hamburg, Germany, are each powered 
by four Junkers Jumo 205 C Diesel 
engines of 600 horsepower. 

The Nordwind and Nordmeer were 
used on last year’s survey program. 
The Nordstern is a new addition to 
the German Atlantic fleet. Similar in 
most respects to the earlier seaplanes, 
it has a straighter wing and a higher 
cruising speed. These planes are all 
designed to be catapulted from the 
mother ships Schwabenland (stationed 
at the Azores) and Friesenland (an- 
chored off City Island, New York). 

The Germans supplemented their 
original program with the surprise 
flight of the four-engine land plane 
Brandenburg, as described in the last 
week’s SKYWAYS. 

French Program 

Air France Transatlantique, the 
transatlantic division of the French 
national air line known as Air France, 
announced plans for the operation of 
six, and possibly more, experimental 
and survey flights between Biscarosse, 
the French marine air base near 
Bordeaux, and Port Washington, N. Y. 
Presumably, all flights will be made 


by the six-engine, 40-ton flying boat, 
Lieut. de Vaisseau Paris. No route was 
announced beforehand, but the French 
have a choice of a southern or a direct 
Atlantic course. The first flight, which 
ended at Port Washington on August 
31, was made 


by way of the Azores. 
Turn to next page 





page from Aeronatitica Chamber of Con ene 


The British Short-Mayo sian craft, populasty known as the “pick- 
a-back” plane, because one rides on the other. 
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ANY ATHLETE IS ONLY 
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Get Athletic Shoes with 





“POSTURE 
FOUNDATION” 
trade-M _—— Under U.S. 


ynvas Shoes by This Lobel inside 


2M A AL li 


eM) ca 


OU must have canvas shoes—for gym, 
basketball, and other indoor and outdoor 
games. Make sure you get canvas shoes with the 
added protection of “Posture Foundation.” This 
special health feature gives proper support to the 
bones of the feet and helps improve the whole body 
posture. It actually safeguards against flat feet! 
“Posture Foundation” assures you of foot pro- 
tection that will make you a better athlete—now 
and in years to come! Your dad will appreciate 
the economy of longer-wearing Hood Canvas 
Shoes and Goodrick Sport Shoes. 












“Posture Foundation” is an exclusive patented device, found in canvas shoes manufac- 
tured only under these two nationally recognized brands. 


HOOD CANVAS SHOES 
GOODRICH SPORT SHOES ojo 


Offered in Oxfords, Play Shoes, and High-Cut Athletic Shoes. 
Sold by leading department, sporting goods and shoe stores. 
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{Continued from preceding page] 


The survey flight will be aided by 
complete weather data gathered by the 
Pan American Airway’s Atlantic and 
Caribbean stations and by the special 
French meteorological base ship, the 
S. S. Carimare, which is anchored in 
mid-Atlantic. 


Of all the countries vitally interested 
in commercial transatlantic operation, 
the United States was the only one 
which had no representative in the 
summer’s survey schedule. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, the American interna- 
tional air line, decided that its years of 
scheduled operations in the Carrib- 
bean and Pacific, as well as the survey 
flights across the Atlantic last summer 
and its operations to Bermuda during 
the last year, furnished all the back- 
ground and training necessary to set 
up a commercial operation across the 
Atlantic. 


Boeings Are Coming 


Some time during the next few 
weeks, Pan American will take deliv- 
ery of the first of their huge Boeing 
314 flying boats. These planes will be 
capable of carrying forty passengers 
and three and one-half tons of mail 
and express across the Atlantic at a 
cruising speed of about 170 miles an 
hour. They are the first airplanes built 
anywhere in the world which will be 
capable of commercially and econom- 
ically successful operations across the 
Atlantic ocean. 


This means that in addition to carry- 
ing the pay-load (enough passengers 
and freight to malse the flight prof- 
itable in terms of dollars and cents), 
the planes are big enough to provide 
the maximum in safety precautions. 
Emergency equipment to be carried 
consists of food for at least thirty days 
for each person on board. inflatable 
life rafts, axes, fire extinguishers, life 
belts, rope, extra clothing, compasses. 

At the present time, Great Britain 
and the United States are the only na- 
tions in a position to establish regular 
passenger service across the Atlantic 
between Europe and the United States. 
Before a foreign air line may gain the 
right to operate a commercial service 
to our shores, similar rights must be 
granted to an American company oper- 
ating abroad. Until such time as some 
American air line applies for the right 
to land passengers or cargo in France, 
Germany or Italy, none of those coun- 
tries will be allowed to operate such 
service to a United States port. 


—REGINALD M. CLEVELAND, JR. 


Reading for Keeps 
Key to Test on p. 14 

(1.) Roanoke Island. 

(II.) 5, 14, 5, 4, 15, 2, X, 6, 7, 10, 3, 
8, 6, 1, X. 

(IIl1.) Rolfe, Pocahontas, Lee, Wash- 
ington, Spotswood. (There may be 
others. 25 is the maximum score.) 

(IV.) similar, stern, bet, belief, last- 
ing. 

(V.) The scene is London City. 
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HOW TO SHOOT WITH 
BOW AND ARROW 


First of A Series of Lessons in Archery 


HOOTING an arrow looks and it 

really is simple, if it is under- 

stood few fundamentals 
re mastered. There is no secret to 
the art. The form that Howard Hill 
uses (see p. 12, Junior Scholastic, Sept. 
17) is no different than that of thou- 
sands of archers of only average abil- 
ity, although Hill is the only man we 
know who can pop an apple off your 
head at fifty paces. 

With a little practice and some in- 
struction from one who knows good 
archery form when he sees it, any boy 
or girl can become adept with the bow 

(But don’t try shooting ap- 


and a 


and arrow 
ples off heads!) Following is the first 
of a series of lessons to appear in Ju- 
nior Scholastic. 


Stringing the Bow 

The first thing to do is to string the 
bow. Grip the handle with the left 
hand and place the lower end of the 
bow against the inside arch of the foot 
(See photo No. 1). The palm of the 
right hand is placed on the 
bow as far up as possible, so that the 
loop of the string may be held 
tween the thumb and first finger. By 
pulling up with the left hand and 
pressing down with the right, the bow 
may be bent and the string slipped into 
the nock on the upper end of the bow. 

The bow is now ready for shooting. 
Holding the bow in your left hand, 
draw an arrow from the quiver (photo 
No. 2) and swing the bow around toa 
horizontal position in front of the body. 
Grip the arrow between the thumb 
and first finger, swing it across the 
bow, and insert the string into the nock 
on the end of the arrow (photo No. 3). 

The right hand now shifts to the un- 
derside of the string and the first three 
fingers hook the The arrow 
rests between the first and second fin- 
gers with the string lying close to and 
across the crease of the first joints 
(photo No. 4). The thumb and little 
finger curl limply inside the hand and 
out of the way. Grasp the bow in your 
left hand so that the handle presses 
against the base of the thumb. 


On the Line 

When all these adjustments have 
been made, step to the shooting line 
and take an erect position with the feet 
about ten inches apart and the body 
at right angles to the target. Start the 
draw by raising the left az 


anal ff +), 
pack of the 


be- 


string 


ir ‘m slowly up 
towards the target, at the same time 
pulling steadily on the string and 
swinging the bow arouhd to a vertical 
position. (Photo No. 5 shows bow on 
the way up to the proper elevation, 
head being raised.) The eyes are fo- 
cused on a point of aim, which is some 
point along the ground (it differs for 
different shooters). We will say more 
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about this point of aim in the next 
lesson. 

At full draw the bow arm is raised 
to shoulder height with the elbow bent 
and pointing downward. The right 
hand comes al] the way back to the 


side of the jaw, the elbow shoulder high 


and the forearm in line with the arrow 

(photo No. 6). Make your aim, and 

then release the string by straighten- 

ing out the fingers. Do not lower the 

hands until the arrow lands (No. 7). 
—HucuH OLSEN, 


Tambarskelver Bowmen 











’S 
here 
Six-Man Football is 


sweeping the country. But re- 
member, it’s a game that takes 
plenty of speed and fast muscle co- 
ordination to win. 


And crisp, golden-brown Shred- 
ded Wheat is the kind of breakfast 
you need for quick action. 


For not only is Shredded Wheat 


We all need 


SHREDDED 
WHEAT 








packed full of the quick energy 
building elements of 100% whole 
wheat, but every strand in those big, 
delicious biscuits io light and por- 
ous. All the vital food essentials are 
easily absorbed. 

Put Shredded Wheat on your 
training table right now. Come out 
on the field alert and ready for action. 





for GROWTH years and WORK years 





THE SEAL OF 


PERFECT BAKING SHREDDED WHEAT I[S A PRODUCT OF NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Golden Horseshoe 
Continued from page 10 


Roger was staring at Tamar, his 
eyes widening and widening. “You 
were the Raccoon!” he cried with 
sudden conviction. “Tammy, you are 
a wonder! No one ever had such a 
sister!” 


“But I had told you you were not 
to go,” said Colonel Antony a little 
uncertainly. 

“A wager’s a wager, sir,” said the 
Governor. “Let me plead Miss 
Tamar’s cause. You have the pret- 
tiest and bravest little lady in Vir- 
ginia for a daughter, sir.” 

The Colonel frowned fiercely, and 
everyone knew that his anger and 
surprise were over. 

“This is not to happen again, 
Tamar,” he said severely. 

“No, sir,” she whispered. 

“A toast, a toast!” cried the Gov- 
ernor. “To the Knights of the Horse- 
shoe and to Miss Tamar, their patron 
lady. Sir,” turning to the Colonel, 
“you have begotten the living spirit 
of Virginia, the best that England and 
wild Nature together could make.” 

At Christmas time there came to 
each of the gentlemen who had taken 
part in the expedition a small packet 
from the royal Governor containing 
a little horseshoe of gold with the 
motto Sic juvat transcendere montes 
engraved upon it—“So swear we to 
cross mountains.” Governor Spots- 
wood had ordered the horseshoes 
made in England, and each was ad- 
dressed to a Knight of the Golden 
Horseshoe, who had drunk the King’s 
health on the crest of Mount Spots- 
wood. There was also a small packet 
inscribed “To Miss Tamar, the sole 
Lady of the Golden Horseshoe.” 
Tamar opened the paper with care- 
ful fingers. Within lay a horseshoe 
like the others except that it was set 
with white pearls for nails and hung 
from a thin chain of gold. 


“I shall wear it always and al- 
ways,” she whispered in delight. 





SOME FUN 


The Tobacco Habit 


Father: Did I see you smoking a 
cigar? 

Son: I cannot tell a lie. I was pro- 
ducing an experimental combustion of 
a large sessule ovate leaf of a viscid 
pubescent annual, known as nicotiana 
tabacum of the family solanaceae. 


Oh-h-h-h! 
He flew through the air 
With the greatest of ease 
But the joke was on him 
He forgot his trapeze. 
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Station KDKA 


Eighteen years ago this month the above scene took place. It is the first 
broadcast, and it consisted of news reports of the Harding-Cox election. 


RADIO LOG 


HIS first radio column comes to 

you with something to celebrate. 
Just eighteen years ago this month, on 
Thursday, September 28, 1920, the first 
radio broadcast to a public gathering 
was made. Here’s just a word about 
how it all began. 

During the World War Dr. Frank 
Conrad worked closely with the United 
States Signal Corps in the research 
and development of new ideas in radio 
communication. This work was done, 
during the war, in the Westinghouse 
Laboratories in East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The work was so interesting to Dr. 
Conrad that after the war he continued 
it in his own home, where he had built 
both a sending and a receiving set 


First sets for sale 

A Pittsburgh department store ar- 
ranged with Dr. Conrad to receive one 
of his broadcasts in their basement 
over a home-made receiving set built 
by a local man. A few people gathered 
there on September 28, 1920, and heard 
a broadcast yf victrola records from 
Dr. Conrad’s home. The store adver- 
tised this fact and announced that re- 
g sets were on sale (built by the 
al man) at $10 and up. 
Dr. Conrad out 


continued to seng 


phonograph music, baseball scores and 
talks to a gradually increasing audi- 
ence. It occurred to him that to use 
radio to reach only these few listen- 
ers was limiting it too greatly. 

Just at this time there was some- 
thing happening of great interest to 
the people the Harding-Cox presi- 


dential election. The Westinghouse op- 
erators (Station KDKA) broadcast 
these election returns as they were re- 
ceived from the Pittsburgh Post by 
telephone. This pre-arranged broad- 
cast of the Harding-Cox contest on 
November 2, 1920, is generally agreed 
to be the first broadcast in the modern 
sense of the word. (See photo above.) 
The first program sponsored and paid 
for by an advertiser did not go out 
until August 28, 1922, over WEAF, 
New York. 
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Listening Posts 


Now with over 80% of the families 
in the United States owning radios, it 
seems hard to believe, but it is true, 
that there’s a section of the country 
where people travel 30 miles and more 
to a “listening post” to attend a broad- 
cast. These people live in the hill coun- 
try of eastern Kentucky. The National 
Broadcasting Company, working with 
the University of Kentucky, set up 
these “posts” in 27 isolated commu- 
nities where radio had never existed 
It is to these that the families travel 
by wagon, muleback or on foot, to hea1 
the radio programs that are their only 
direct contact with the outside world. 

Before these posts were up in 
1933, the people knew no music but 
their own native hill ballads. What do 
you suppose they like best in the way 
of music v? Not jazz! Not swing! 
They skip right over these and show 
a very decided preference for sym- 
phonic music! 


set 


A Little Chit-chat 

Now for some news of the airwaves 
—and a little gossip: 

Charlie McCarthy, still top man of 
the air, has just recently undergone a 
serious operation. The notable dummy 
has had knees and elbows added to his 
anatomy. Now he bends his arm: 
legs about as well as anybody 

And we hear that Baby Snooks, the 
bad girl of the air, likes the expres- 
sions “Wahhhhh!” and “Why Daddy?” 
best of all. Baby (Fanny Brice) Snooks 
says she’s 41 years old now. She ex- 
plains that she was 4 when she came to 
the Good News program and has been 
on it for one year, so now she’; 

We've listened to, and we believe 
you'd enjoy a program called Living 
History. It is broadcast 
lumbia Network at 7:3 
E.D.S.7., each Wednesday. Livi 
tory take important historical events 
and recreates them in the form of 
dramatized news broadcasts. 

More Chit-chat next week. 

—RvUTH HOWELL 
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Junior Scholastic Recommends the New Movie 


You Can't Take It With You 


OU really should meet the Syca- 
mores! They're the grandest, 
goofiest folks we’ve ever seen on 


the screen. Their house is like a three- 
ring circus, because all the Sycamores 
do what they please when they please. 
And, believe it or not, they don’t fuss 
and fight, like some families. They just 
have a barrel of fun doing what they 
like to do 
This “full-of-fun” way of living was 
Grandpa’s idea. Thirty ago 
Grandpa decided he had made enough 
rest of his life. And, 
“vou can’t it with you,” 
Grandpa decided to start having fun 
He quit work and began collecting 
stamps, playing the harmonica, and 
attending college commencements—all 
things he loved to do 
Mrs. Syc 
novels, simply because one night some- 
body left a typewriter on the doorstep 
take. Mr. Sycamore, as a boy, 
ilways loved fire so he has a 
shop in the basement where he manu- 
factures fireworks. His helper, Mr. De 
Pinna, used to be an iceman, until 
he came to the Sycamore house one 
day and decide: Mr. Poppins, 
who came home with Grandpa one eve- 


years 


money for the 


since take 


amore, his daughter, writes 


DY mIs 


‘rackKers, 


1 to stay 


ning, also stayed. He makes animal 
nasks 
Essie ne or tne Sycam yre’s daugh- 
I nake indy for money, and 


tudies ballet for fun. Essie wears bal- 


ippers all the time and practices 


ill over the house. Essie’s husband, Ed, 


plays the xylophone. Ed also has a 
Dp gp so he prints up the fam- 
y dinner menus, and, in his spare 


sells Essie’s candy and Mr. Syca- 
yn the street. Essie’s 
Kolenkhov, is practi- 
ber of the family, too. He 
3 arrives at mealtime and gobbles 


racKers 
teache! 


cally a mem 
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up every bit of food he can 
get his hands on. 

Even Rheba, the Negro 
cook, does just about as 
she pleases. Rheba and 
Donald, her boy friend, 
often stop and do the “Big 
Apple” while they’re set- 
ting the table or serving 
dinner. 

The Sycamores under- 
stand each other perfect- 
ly and they have a won- 
derful time, until Alice, 
another daughter, falls in 
love with her boss, Tony 
Kirby, Jr. 

Then the trouble be- 
gins. Tony’s mother is a 
straight-laced society ma- 
tron and Tony’s father is 


a hardboiled business 
man. They don’t like 
Alice, but Tony plans to 


marry her, anyhow 

Alice that Mr. 
and Mrs. Kirby must meet 
her family, so she invites 
them to her 


insists 


dinner at house. The 
Kirbys get mixed up and come the 
wrong night. When they arrive, Mr. 
De Pinna is posing as a discus thrower, 
for Mrs. Sycamore to paint his picture; 
Essie is taking a ballet lesson and Ed 
is playing the xylophone. And while 
the Kirbys are there, Alice comes slid- 
ing down the banister and Mr. Syca- 
more’s fireworks explode in the base- 
nent! 

The whole crowd, Kirbys and all, are 
arrested for disturbing the peace, and 
they spend the night in jail. Alice and 
Tony break off their engagement. 
Grandpa makes Mr. Kirby more furi- 
ous by refusing to sell his household 
property to be used as a factory site in 





This isn't a bughouse. It's the Sycamore’s, 
where anything goes! Here we have painting. 
posing. ballet. and xylophone, all at once. 


one of Mr. Kirby’s business deals. But 
when Alice, heartbroken runs away 
from home, Grandpa offers to sell the 
house, so they can all move away. Then 
Mr. Kirby suddenly realizes how little 
fun he has had in life. So he gives up 
the big business deal, decides to quit 
work and have a good time with the 
Sycamores. Alice comes home and she 
and Tony make up. Even Mrs. Kirby 
has a good time at the family dinner 
party which ends the story. 

You Can’t Take It With You is one of 
the best comedies of the year. It is 
chock full of clever lines and side- 
splitting situations and the cast is ex- 
cellent, with the exception of Lionel 
Barrymore, who insists on being long- 
drawled-out Lionel Barrymore, in- 
stead of the real character Grandpa is 
supposed to be. Jean Arthur and James 
Stewart play the parts of Alice and 
Tony well, and Spring Byington makes 
a grand Mrs. Sycamore. Ann Miller, 
as Essie, is on her toes, in more ways 
than one, and Mischa Auer is hilari- 
ously funny as Kolenkhov. 

The film, produced by Columbia and 





Mr. Poppins’ idea of fun is to make animal masks, but 
Donald doesn’t 


like the looks of this gr-r-rilla head. 


directed by Frank Capra, was taken 
from the Broadway stage production, 
written by Moss Hart and George S. 
Kaufman 


Also Recon.mended 

A Letter of Introduction (Univer- 
sal). Thanks to Eddie Bergen and Char- 
lie McCarthy and a new and dumber 
dummy, named Mortimer, this picture 
turns out to be good entertainment. 
The story of young - girl - becomes- 
great-actress has been told before, but 
every time things begin to get sappy, 
up pops Charlie with a fresh barrage 
of wisecracks. Mortimer, a hayseed, is 
very funny, and he certainly gets un- 
der Charlie’s tough skin. 
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TELEVISION 


The Pen that Has What It Takes 


to help you rate marks 
your Parents will be proud of ! 


If you want the Pen that ranks No. 1 in 
America’s schools and colleges—first in Style, 
first in Performance, and first in the hearts of 
red-blooded boys who know what’s what—ask 
your Parents to get you the revolutionary 
Parker Vacumatic. 

It’s a Pen that won’t cramp your style by 
running dry unexpectedly in classes, tests or 
exams. Its full Television barrel shows at all 
times how much ink you have to spare—shows 
when to refill. 

Its Scratch-proof Point of Platinum and 14K 
Gold is tipped with flawless Osmiridium—twice 
as costly as ordinary iridium, and the smoothest 
thing ever put on a pen point. 

Tell Dad and Mother that this Pen will 
start you back to school on even terms with 
any other student. Ask them to look for the 
smart ARROW clip at any nearby pen coun- 
ter. If they do this, you’ll get the real Parker 
Vacumatic—not some second choice pen! 

The Parker Pen Co., New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco. Factories: Janesville, Wis. and Toronto, Can. 


PENS: $5 $750 $875 $10 


Pencils to match: $3.50, $3.75, $4, $5 
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“Traveller.” 


Lee on his old war horse. 


Robert E. Lee 


MAGINE a young boy walking with 
| his mother through a long hall hung 
with famous portraits. As they pass 
each painting the mother tells the tale 
of the person pictured—all Lees. Thus 
the boy, Robert Edward Lee of Vir- 
ginia, learns the story of his ancestors. 
The earliest Lee came to Virginia in 
1642, and when he died his many acres 
of land were left for the Lees to come. 

When Robert E. Lee was four years 
old the family moved to Alexandria so 
as to be nearer good schools. Holidays 
were spent in Stratford, where Robert 
became skilled in horsemanship. 

Like his father, Robert set out on a 
military career. He attended West 
Point, graduating second in a class of 
46. Early in life Lee had hoped to model 
himself after Washington, whom he re- 
garded as a great hero. 

Lee’s work took him to St. Louis, 
New York, Mexico and back to West 
Point. Returning from Texas, where he 
had gone to help protect the Texans 
from the Indians, Lee found the North 
and the South on the brink of war. He 
had seen the conflict growing, but it 
had been his fervent hope that some- 
how it would be avoided. 

When Virginia seceded, Lee, after 
much thinking about what he should 
do, wrote three letters—one to General 
Scott resigning from the United States 
Army, another to his sister, and one to 
his brother, explaining his action. He 
wrote that he wanted to be loyal to the 
Union, but he could not fight against 
his relatives, his children and his home 
—Virginia! To the end of his life Rob- 
ert E. Lee was never heard to speak a 
word of hate about the North. 

For three years Lee won victories for 
the South that were astounding. The 
defeat at Gettysburg marked the be- 
ginning of the end for the Confederate 
cause. Lee’s forces had to retreat, and 
their leader knew that they would 
probably never again get a chance to 
carry the war into the North. 

His forces outnumbered, half- 
starved, half-clothed, Lee faced the de- 
cision as to whether he should surren- 
der to Grant or carry on the fighting in 
the face of tremendous odds. He de- 
cided, for mercy’s sake, to surrender. 

It was the hardest decision of his life, 
but he was a man who could do the 
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with purchase of Parker 
Quink at 15c or 25c 
— the New Writing Ink that ends Pen-Clogging 
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hard thing when it was clear to him 
that it was the right thing to do. 

Lee passed the remainder of his life 
teaching young men to devote their 
abilities to the United States of Amer- 
ica. Business firms offered Lee great 
sums of money to work for them, but 
he preferred to become president of 
Washington College, later to be called 
Washington and Lee. 

On October 12, 1870, college closed 
and the entire South paused at news 
of the death of the great General and 
Gentleman. 

—ESTHER MILLER 
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SAFE IN A BOAT 


No. 1 in Junior Scholastic’s Series on Safety 


CHOOL has reopened, Indian sum- 
mer will soon be here, but there 
will still be many pleasant, warm, 
sunny days for us to enjoy. September 
is a lovely month, and the swimming 
and boating season is still with us. If 
the weather stays mild, the water is 
even more enjoyable than in mid- 
summer 
Have you ever had the good fortune 
to spend part of your vacation at the 
seashore? Have you even built castles 
and houses in the s&nd, with deep 
moats around them, to protect them 
from the advancing tide? Then like the 
king of old, who had his throne moved 


down to the seashore so that he might 
command the waves to do his bidding, 
you saw the waves roll up and wash 
over your castle, leaving nothing but 
a shapeless mound of sand. 

Water is very powerful. It has the 
strength to wear away huge rocks and 
toss great ocean liners about, as though 
they were made of cork. When you 
are swimming or boating, therefore, 
you must know the proper ways of do- 
ing things; for your own safety often 
depends upon the skill you have ac- 
quired. 

Only boys and girls who can swim 
should go out in boats or canoes. In 





JUST FIND 


10 OBJECTS IN THIS 


’ "45 prizes 
Se $1.00 
Mention* 


Vacuu™ 
Peanut! * 
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WITH THE LETTER "S” 


BEGINNING 


























Read These Rules Carefully 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
* compete 

2 Study the scene above and list on a sheet 
. 


of paper 10 objects in it which begin with 
the lette: S"". State each carefully and clear- 
ly. With your list submit a completed sen- 
tence totaling 30 words or less, starting with 
the words, “I eat Planters Peanuts for energy 


because’ 
Each contestant may submit more than one 
* entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 


wrapper bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with 
each entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of 
the label on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. 
On top of first page write your name, age, home 


address, city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper 
or picture securely to your entry 


4 Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th 

*Floor, 250 East 43rd St., New York, N. Y.. 
to arrive by midnight, January 7, 1939. No 
entries accepted after that date 


5 Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 

* correct lists of 10 objects in the picture be- 
ginning with the letter “S"” and whose state- 
ments are considered most accurate and suitable 
for advertising and publicity use 

Judges’ decision is final. Winners will be 
announced in Junior Scholastic, Feb. 4, 1939 
issue. In the event of a tie for any prize offcied 
a@ prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant 
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Enter Ait 


camps, as you perhaps know, it is a 
rule that an expert swimmer must al- 
ways be in a boat whenever it is taken 
out. 

The accompanying photograph shows 
the proper way of entering a boat from 
the water. If you always remember 
this, you will never tip a boat in get- 
ting in, and of course we must always 
keep in mind that we are not only in- 
terested in our own safety, but the 
safety of others as well. 

When we are in a boat, we should 
not try to change seats with some one 
else, unless it is absolutely necessary. 
Every summer, many people are 
drowned, because they overturned the 
boat while changing seats, or tried to 
stand up and walk around in it. 


Low In A Boat 


Boats and canoes are safe, provided 
you are careful. The lower you sit in 
a boat, the safer you will be, because 
they are built to ride low in the water. 
Sailors, who have been shipwrecked 
at sea have been known to drift about 
for days in a lifeboat, because they 
were skilled in handling it and knew 
that by lying on the floor of the boat, 
they would be safer than when sitting 
on the seats in a stormy sea. 


When we are out swimming or row- 
ing, there is a great temptation to go 
out too far from shore. Always remem- 
ber that it’s just as far back when you 
turn around, and the return trip is 
harder, because you are not as fresh 
as when you started out 

Quite often, some one will dare us 
to do something that is not safe and it 
takes quite a lot of will power, to be 
able to refuse such a challenge. Every 
time you stand firm in your deter- 
mination to take no unnecessary 
chances of injuring yourself, you are 
forming habits of safety. You will find 
that pretty soon, you will become so 
used to avoiding danger, that you will 
always do the safe thing, without even 
thinking about it. 

Epwarp J. McLAUGHLIN, 

Director, Safety Education Project, 

New York City. 
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MATCH YOUR WITS 


Junior Scholastic’s Puzzle Page 
RAINBOW IN VIRGINIA 


E PRESENT a nove! puzzle that tells a story of one of Virginia’s greatest 

citizens. Just below you see a rainbow diagram. There are two RAY words, 
the only vertical words in the puzzle; these words fit into the squares enclosed 
by the heavy outline. All the other words in the puzzle are ARC words. These 
ARC words are the horizontal words in the diagram, and they overlap. The last 
letter of the first word begins the first letter of the next word, and so on. In the 
story below, each missing word is shown by a series of dashes with nurabers 
in parentheses before it. These numbers stand for the first and last letters of 
each word in the rainbow diagram. We start you off by giving you one ARC 
word, ENID (44-47), which we have placed in its proper space in the diagram. 
Using this clue, you know that (47-57) must begin with the letter D. 

















Virginia, the birthplace of many presidents, is particularly proud of Thomas 
(1-9) —— — — — — — — — , one of its greatest sons. This famous Virginian, 
after serving as minister to (39-44) — — — — — — from 1785 to 1789, returned 
_ to America and was made secretary of (13-89) — — — — — under Washington. 


He was elected to guide the (84-87) — — — — of state in 1801. During his two 
terms as (87-95) — — — — — — — — — , Jefferson (71-76) — — — — — — to pass 
laws which strengthened our (9-11) — — — country as a democracy. One 
(81-84) — — — — that he had a (35-38) — — — — faith in the common (7-83) 


—--— — — of the American people. 
After he retired from public life, his great interest in the education of the 


(67-71) —— — — — of the country led him to found and develop the (58-67) 
——— — EE of Virginia. From the grounds of his country home 
(20-29) —— — — — — — — — — , Jefferson could watch the beautiful univer- 


sity campus take shape. 

He died on the fourth of July 1826, the fiftieth anniversary of the (47-57) 
of Independence, on the same day as his good 
—_--—--- — . He chose this message to be placed on his 


friend, John (77-81) 


tombstone: “Here (11-13) — — — buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence, of the (13-19) — — — — — — — of Virginia for 
religious freedom, and (30-35) — — — — — — of the Univ. (29-30)— — Virginia.” 





UNSCRAMBLE THE NAVY 


Take the word PHANTOM and 
scramble the seven letters to get a new 
word which forms the first part of the 
name of a famous navy yard in Vir- 
ginia. Have you found it? Now to find 
the second part of the name, fill in the 
diagram below. Add a letter each time 
and scramble them to get a new word. 
The definitions below the diagram will 
help you find the words. The last word 
in the diagram when added to PHAN- 
TOM unscrambled will give you the 
full name of the navy yard and ship- 
building plant on the Virginia coast. 


1. Perform 
| 2. Bustle 
3. Product used in 
raising cake 
4. Highways 














bw bP 























WHIRLIGIG 


In the diagram below you will no- 
tice eight circles branchirg out from 
a square. Try placing the following 
scrambled letters 


AS @ PF? .e 8 F-R 


in the square and circles so that they 
spell 3-letter words which can be read 
either backward or forward. We will 
start you off by telling you that the 
letter A goes in the center. 
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Courtesy of The Christian Science Monitor. 





Hidden in the PRESIDENTIAL 
MAZE are the names of WASH- 
INGTON, LINCOLN, HARRISON, 
ROOSEVELT, JEFFERSON, ADAMS, 
McKINLEY, TAFT, and POLK. These 
Presidents’ names make the following 
design: 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


The United States looks like this, 
when THE NEW CITIZENS pass the 
spelling test: 








The three TEASER words are 
SCION, SUSPICION, and COERCION. 
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LION changes into LAMB in the 
following jumps: LION, LOON, 
LOAN, LOAD, LORD, LARD, LAND, 
LANE, LAME, LAMB. 





DOUBLE DIAMOND shapes up: 
c 
cam 
caper 
capitol 
meted 
rod 
] 
rim 
robes 
liberty 
merry 
sty 
y 
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Starts School Right—with a ROYAL PORTABLE 





OWN A ROYAL PORTABLE 


ON YOUR OWN TERMS 
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more 


You needn't risk a penny to try a Royal Portable 


. and—it doesn’t take big money to own one! 







Just fill ouc the coupon below—get the facts—all 


about the Royal Portable—models, prices, terms, What do you get when you buy a 
ROYAL? Briefly, a genuine, fac- 
tory-new machine, with office 
typewriter features to make typing 
know what a tremendous help it is—show the easier, faster, more accurate. Made 
by the world’s largest company 
devoted exclusively to typewriters 
your own terms—cash or only a few cents aday!  —tested—proved—guaranteed. 


ACT NOW! Get the FACTS! 


a 


everything! There’s no obligation. Then, try one Home work—neat, accurate—easy te 
read and review! And typing's fun— 


reo! fun with a Koyal Portable. 






in your own home free! See how you like it— 







family. When you're absolutely sure—own it on 
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